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Spanish Peninsula, and brawny negro detachments
recruited in the West Indies. It was such an army
as would have been considered fit to withstand the
finest troops in Europe. In command was one of
England's most brilliant soldiers, General Sir Ed-
ward Fakenham, of whom Wellington had said,
"my partiality for him does not lead me astray
when I tell you that he is one of the best we have."
He was the idol of his officers, who agreed that they
had never served under a man whose good opinion
they were so desirous of having, "and to fall in his
estimation would have been worse than death."
In brief, he was a high-minded and knightly leader
who had seen twenty years of active service in the
most important campaigns of Europe.

It was Pakenham's misfortune to be unacquaint-
ed with the highly irregular and unconventional
methods of warfare as practiced in America, where
troops preferred to take shelter instead of being
shot down while parading across open ground in
solid columns. Improvised breastworks were to
him a novelty, and the lesson of Bunker Hill had
been forgotten. These splendidly organized and
seasoned battalions of his were confident of walking
through the Americans at New Orleans as they
had done at Washington, or as Pakenham himself
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